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ABSTRACT 

This paper considers social policy and institutional 
practice policy implications of findings reported by Ernest 
Pascarella and Patrick Terenzini concerning student career choice and 
economic benefits of college. Sixteen social policy implications are 
identified. These include; beating the Japanese? overcoming the 
"pipeline mentality"? revising society's view of the liberal arts? 
lessening wasteful college student attrition? improving the screening 
function? maximizing work force participation and stability? 
optimizing job search and mobility? raising the standard of living? 
capitalizing on the Pygmalion effect? instituting manpower planning 
that will minimize over-education? righting the "community college 
disadvantage"? advancing minorities and the poor? increasing the 
advancement of women in leadership? incorporating a global culture 
mentality? bringing about a renaissance of the arts? amd introducing 
a new focus on values and the individual. Implications for 
institutional practice policy address the following areas: maturity 
of career thinking and planning? work experience during college? 
interaction with faculty programs? career choice? grade refinement? 
company visitation programs? and extracurricular program 
participation. (DB) 
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; M-r'.^^^^^^^^^ OF OOIJBSF. AND C3VREER ASSESSMENT FINDINGS 
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VJhen I was invited to ri1sc\ia<; policy iuiJlications of the findings 

r^rted by Pascarella and Terenzini^ in their chapters an "Career Choice 

and Developoent" and "Econcmic Benefits of College," this scunded li3ce a 

manageable task, and I aocs^sted. I read thrco^ the che^jter on career 

finc?'j^s twice and underlined iit|)ortant generalizable findings? there were 

102 of than. In just those two chapters, there is clearly raudi of 

inportance to policy inaKers at the fetteral, state and instituticml levels. 

I am going to be talking about policy in more of a global sense than if 

I weiB goir« to review the eic^t chapters on change in student 

characteristics durirq college. Uiose eight chapters have much more direct 

inplicaticxis for classroan teaching practice, acadoaic and student affairs 

policy fonnulation, and carnpus environment decision making. In|»rtant 

genexBlizaticsTS to those micro-levels will be made here also, however. 

I should warn you about a bias. I see reseemch findings as not 

providing solutions, but rather as stimulating fruitful discussicai out of 

which solutions can evolve. Therefore, I do not have to be as careful and 

objective as our two researcter authors. I have felt free to extr^late 

f ran those findings far beyond what a researcher wculd do in order to 

stiimilate you, get you to thinking creatively, and to cause fruitful 

discussion to occur. I took off iny "researcher ce^" and put on ray "policy 

devalq^er and inplementer cap" for this presentatim. 

y 

^ Presentation made at the conference on "Assessment of College Teaching 
^ and learning: Inplications for Researdhi, Policy and PLactice," sponsored by 
I, the University of Illinois at Chicago and the National Research and 
•U Development CeiTtex- on Postsemndary Learning, Teaching and Assessment, 
Chicago, May 17, 1991. 

^ Pascarella, Ernest T. , & Iterenzini, Patrick T. How College Affects 
Students. San Francisco. Jossey-Bass Pulishers, 1991. 
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Ihe fiist policy implication I wculd li)® to share is that, at the 
instituticanal level, policy makers need to beocroe raore succinct and ccsncrete 
in their stixJent goal formulations. Many of the college mission ard goal 
statements I have seen over the years remind me of the "Dennis the Menace" 
cartoon a friend sha3:ed with me recently. As they are tuilding a block 
wall, preairaably for a college, Dennis tells his younger fri^, "College? 
Well, that's where ya have to go when you're too old for all the other 
schools." Itie findings of Pascarella and Terenzixii can prove very helpful 
in revising and ti^tening \jp mission and goal stateanents for students. 

I am goi:^ to propose policy iaplications of two general kinds. First 
I will deal with social policy iisplicatiaTS of the findings rslated to 
careers; then, as time allows, I will discuss sane institutimal practice 
policy iitplicaticsTS of those findings. 

Social Po licy Irtplicaticms 
DecisiCTMnakers at any level too often think only of the present when 
formilating educational policies. In this presentation of social policy 
inplications, I will attenpt to focus cm the educational needs of the 
future. 1o help me with this, I will make use of Naisbitt and Aburdene's 
new book Me gatrends 2000. ^ I will discuss 16 social policy inplications 
of the findings that Pascarella and Iferenzini r^Dort related to careers. 
1. Beating the Japanese 

During the last few years the President and the state governors have 
spread the alarm about the U.S. falling eooncoiically behind the J^anese, 
and touted "world class education" as a means to "beat the Japanese." 
Naisbitt and Aburdene point to the rises of the Pacific Rim (in whidi the 
U.S. is a major eoaxntLc player) and the bocaing information age, free 
trade, electronics comunication-driven global ooonccsy and society 



^ Naisbitt, Jdhn, & Aburdene, Patricia. Megatrends 2000; — ^ 
Directions for the 1990' s . New York: William Morrow, 1990. 
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of the 1990s. Hxii of the effort prqposed by the president and state 
goverTK>r5 is aiioed at elooientary and seocxidacy edUcatdcn, uhich is fitting 
b e c a v ge the iiputs to higher educaticn are ioportant. Fascarella and 
Terenzini's findings that college has little or no imvict on job 
productivity and efficiency, and their discovery that a substantial part of 
xnore-r^id ooci^ticnal advanoaoesit nay be attributable to initial job 
positicai, sixjqests hi^ner education must also beccne a major participant in 
this ijiprovonent effort. That potential exists to bring abcut such 
inprovesnent is suggested by findings that: grades (^^ch are not that 
reliable a measure) had a small net iii|}act on rate of job proootion, those 
with college degrees have higher ooa^ational status thratKjhout life, and 
the percentage of Americans v*io felt college was iicportant increased frcm 
36% in 1978 to 58% in 1982. Perhaps, as we provide incentives for faculty 
to decrease use of the lecture nethod and involve students more, tie into 
some of the motivationzCL and aspirational student outocce processes reported 
in Pascarella and Terenzini's earlier chapters, incorporate new technologies 
effectively to assist learning, and worfc more closely with enplcyers related 
to the problem, etc, , the prablesn of no college inf>act on job prcadixtivity 
can be turned arcxind. For s\xh a turn around to really occur, it must 
beconie an institution-wide effort and receive stimulation and st?5»rt from 
the state and federal governments. 
"i- Overoctninq the "Pipeline Maitalitv" 

Prestigious institutions gloat because their graduates excel in terms 
of admittance to and performance in roedicca school or greiduate school, and 
have hi^ job status, inocnie, level of job re^»nsibility, abilities, 
ambition, etc. However, Pascarella and Iterezini report that pre-oollege 
characteristias apparently account for the positive differences in the 
graduates of whicia those prestigious institutions are so proud. For 
exan^ple, while they tend to recruit ambitious students, these institutions 
e^ppear not to increase ambition farther. Similarly, the presumed iiqpact of 



those institutions on choicse of mjor may often be caused by the 
availability of majors. It weis also found that studaits at such colleges 
may use the college es^jerienoe to inplement a previous ciioioe rather than to 
dhooee a career. 

As with a pipeline, if you have better quality ii^ut you wculd expect 
to have similarly better quality output, which seems to be the case. As 
Pascaiella and Terenzini state, "siaply being admitted to a prestigious 
college affords the individual a considerable status attairment advantage 
quite c^>art trcxa the quality of the educational eoqserienoes provided or the 
actual change in the individual (p. 443) Measures need to be developed 
and jrrpleinented which can more effectively assess quality of the educational 
esqjerienoe and »»value added." Astin's "talent develqpinent" philosophy, 
which focuses on studoit change and how to cfstiinize that change, needs to 
beccce the dcminant philosophy of higher education institutions and 
systons. currently the predcminant phnosophy of educational quality 
ear^hasizes institutional resouroes and student ii^uts. We need to focus cai 
ijiprx3ving all types of colleges in this area since, according to Pascarella 
and Oterenzini, earning a bachelor's degree counts far more in terms of job 
status than where one earns it. 
3. Revisincf Society's View of the Liberal Arts 

At most ccnpanies, the line professionals vAio make the choicse of which 
college graduates to hire look primarily at the academic major and entry 
level professional skills. It is difficult for them to understand that 
liberal arts values and skills may have ftaiy as much relationship with the 
positicn requiresnents as does a majrr that sounds like the job title, and 
prt}bably more relationship to suocessful performanoe over the long term as 
the person moves vp the pi nuu tl on ladder. Breadth, general intellectual 
skills, noncognitive skills, values, ability to learn r^a skills, uid 
ability to ad^ (liberal arts outooroes) have been found more and more to be 
related to Icj^-term rp^y^^ suooess, Ihe early inociiie disadvantage of being 
in the liberal arts disi^^jears later in one's career. 



Such findings need to be publicized to hiring ocopanies. Also, these 
f indij^ need to be publiedzed to faculty in career majors so th^ will be 
encouraged to add liberal arts eqphases to their ccurses and program. 

It should be noted, hc3wever, the reported pronotion trend varies fron 
ccnpany to ccofany, even within the same industry. Uiere are apparently 
varying ediicaticjnal cultures and value systems (in terms of vjhich types of 
irtiividuals are prcmoted) within different ccrapanies. 

Day-to-day micro job activities, which often t^ to utilize liberal 
arts skills, need to be en|3hasized as nuch as macro job titles. 
Informational prograins to help liberal arts students see a vocational role 
for theraselves need to be developed and iuplesjiersted. 
4. Tfi^^frnlTYT wasteful Qplleqe St>Jdent Attrition. 

Earning a bachelor's degree is far more inportant (in terms of 
incremental effect on indices such as job status, advancement and inocrae) 
than either a high school diploma or a graduate degree. Pascarella and 
Iterenzini report that each additional year of college has an incremental, 
positive is^ct on oocqpational status irrespective of whether a bachelor's 
degree is corapleted. However, the ooci^tional status return each year is 
reduced if the bachelor's degree is not ccqpleted. 

Om point needs to be made clear here; not all student attrition is 
bad. Some of v4iat we r^fer to as attrition is not in the category of what 
the Europeans call "wastage." Many students enter college for a jwrpose 
that does not include obtaining a degree. If a student ©iters a technical 
program to obtain a technical job, and a ocopany where he/she is interning 
offers her/him the desired job half-way throi:^, is that wastage? If a 
student plans to transfer after a year in order to enroll in a program at 
another instituticn, is that wastage? If a person goes to college for mate 
selection, finds the desired person half-way through her./his program and 
drops out for marriage, is that wastage? The diohotcroais notion that 
retention ^uates with success and attrition with failure needs to be 
r^laoed by statistics providing an abjective understanding of what 



eiirolUnent, graduation, ani other statistics really indicate, along with a 
coBsiiitment to help students readti the best docisicxi abcwt leaving or 
remaining in college. 

Seme students need to leave college or transfer for their cwn well 
being. We should nest tiy to inpede such people frm leaving because this 
might adversely affect their long-term sucoess. William Faulkner drc|:ped 
out of the university of Mississippi at the end of his freshman year, John 
Steinbeck attended Stanford University only briefly, Eugene O'Neill drcRjed 
out of Yale before graduation, and Ernest Hemingway never attended college. 
Vet each won a Vdbel Prize for literature. 

1 am assumij^ the attriticffi effects PascaiBlla and Terenzini identified 
were related to ••wastage." Retention-related policies and programs 
developed at the state arri institutional levels— e.g. , a GPA requirement to 
continue receivi:^ state financial aid— shcxald be aimed at decreasing 
wastage and not at dropout/transfer per se. Still, much can be done to 
iuprove student r^tenticxi, including the use of "intr\isive advising," whirfi 
has been found to radically iiiprcve student retention at several 
institutioi^. 

5. Inprovina t he Screening Functicrt 

Hiere is ocnsiderable evidence enployers use the bachelor's degree as 
an ine5<pensive screening device to certify that pro^iective enployees will 
be efficient oi-the-job learners with ocopetence, rescuroefUlness, 
persistence, drive, and ability to meet organizational demands, 'mis 
affects earned incone as well. Institutional and system policy needs to 
recognize this screening function being perfonned on b^^alf of the 
enployraent canainity, and we need to explore hew we can facilitate iitproved 
effectiveness of this function. 

6. Maximizing Wo r k For ce Particjpati c y Wtf stability 

Ihose who attend college are more likely to participate in the work 
force and less likely to becane unesployed. colleges need to develcp formal 
career deveaofnent and job search programs leading to maxinum participation 



in the viork fcsnse and jcA? stability, Ihe state shculd nake oonsultaticn 
experts and other rescurcaes in this area, available. 

7. opt:lifi^zina Job Search and Mobility 

college graduates are more able to assume new positions vSien job 
cbsolesoenoe occurs. ItMy have better job seaaxh skills and personal 
network, contacts (including college classmates) , and more regional ratability 
to take advantage cf aiploynent opportunities. Those advantages can be 
optimized with programs and support like that called for in the previews 
itean an work force participation and stability. 

8. Raising the .^^ndaiTl of Tdviinq 

Formal educaxdon has a strong positive association with earnings 
(enhanced by increased oocqpational status) , with attainment of the 
bachelor's degree the single roost iirportant factor. One study found that 
cbtaining the bachelor's degree had ahnost seven times the iiipact on 
eamii^ as three years of college; another study found two-to-three tijnes 
the amount. Ihe private annual rate of return is 21%; 9 or 11% when 
differences in background and ability are taken into account. The return on 
investment is higher for minorities than v*iites (of both sexes) and nwch 
hitler for black women than black meoi; this in ^ite of the fact that blacks 
and women tend to select "lower-inocme" majors. Black wcroen also derive tiie 
greatest increased return frcin the bachelor's degree over having three years 
of college. 

Federal, state, and institutional need-^aased financial aid programs 
prx3vide acacess to college and encourage degree oaopletion. Such programs 
are crucial for helpij^ college education to increase the standard of living 
in this country, and should not be decreased during eooncmic recession. 
Furthermore, the rs^id trend toward no-need scholarehips as oc«ii3etition for 
students has increased, will prove detrimental to social policy, raises 
serious questicsns about how we finance access to higher education, and 
suggests a serious review of federal higher education financial aid policies 
may be necessary. 
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All of this relates to another public policy issue nucii in ttie news 
these days, health care oosts. Costs of enployee health benefit plans keep 
escalating re^idly as do the assts of goverment-funcied health care programs 
for the poor. There are pressures to scale back these porograms becaiose of 
the hi^ cost, or to devise new programs. Incraasing edacational 
effectiveness for the poor and thus helping oolle^ education to isprove its 
in|>act on esnployee and ocniany earnings even more positively could be a good 
investment related to the area of health csire. 

One final point should be raised. Rascarella and Terenzini found that 
attending a prestige college has a cisDulative advantage related to iiKscme 
earnings; the effect is more jHxnounc.d on inocme for men frcin hic^i 
socioeoonciaic backgrourds. Ihis, coupled with the rise of a high technologi' 
and global society, suggests a danger, if we are not careful, that our 
hitler edu«itic»Ti system oould contribute to a primarily two-class system of 
haves and have nots in America, s^jarated by technology use. Such a 
dichotony has always been the bane of poor, so-called Third World oountries. 
9. Capitalizing on the Pvtamalia^ Effect 

IXiring the 1960s Rosenthal and his associates ooncluded that changing 
the expectations of teachers could £Q:prBciably increase student learning. 
Although there were methodological problens with their study, subsequent 
research and e}<perierce has indicated their "pygroalion effect" is a bonifide 
oc^Tc^Jt, Pascarella and Terenzini's findings edso suggest sucii an effect, 
and especially among s^i^jervisors and enployers. Iherefore, anything public 
and instituticsial policy and ocraaiinications programs can do to raise 
expectatioTs— amaig students, parents, esoqployers, and the general 
public — about the value of college (including publicity about the findings 
of Pascarella and Iterenzini) can reinforce ttwee effects. Perhe^ if we 
begin to esqsect greater enployment productivity frcci college graduates, put 
greater pressure on thesn to produce, and ccnvince them of their ability to 
achieve it, it will odae to pass. 
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10. Tnstitutim M ^r power Plarmim that Will Millijaigg Cpygr^«»APaU<a? 

PascarBlla and Iterenzini report that job dissatisfaction is primarily 
related to gross over-education for the post-college pc3sition obtained 
(aincxjnt of education to the job deanancis may be a crucial variable in most 
job dissatisfaction) . The person's pero^on that individual skills 
(including those aoquirsd outside of college) are being fully used on the 
jcb is iB|)ortant for job satisfaction. Earning a college degree relates 
positively to two of the six aspects of job satisfaction, financial rewards 
and challenge (the extent to vihidi the person feels stinulated and 
challer^ by the jcb) , according to Pascarella and Tterenzini. This fits 
with Hershberg's results during the 1960s that divided ten factors related 
to job satisfaction into hygiene factors (less isportant onoe a certain base 
level is achieved) and recognition factors (the crucial variables for 
productivity according to Hershberg) . 

EferBoinel plannii^ in this country is relatively non-existent, although 
we arB very good at leading track of the trends. Policies which allow such 
planning to function effectively, and that provide more effective programs 
and incentives to guide students in choosing careers are vuch needed. 
11. Rioting the "OoOTumitv CDlleqe Disadvantage" 

Pascarella and Tterenzini point to well-doie nationed studies of 
transfer students at two-year cciiinunity colleges that have controlled for 
relevant student input characteristics, including socioeooncxnic status, 
gender, race, initial degree aspirations, ability, hi^ sdhool achievanent, 
college grades, and place of residence. Ibey can only conclude such 
colleges have harmful ocxisequenoes with respect to obtaining the baci^or's 
<tegr©e, and thus for ooci?»tional status and inoane. (^aestions oc^d be 
raised about whether in-school job and family-re^)onsibility status was 
ccntrxjlled for, about the validity of traditional retention statistics for 
thisse colleges (and what they really mean) , as well as hew many of those 
students who drop out before reaching the four-year institution wculd have 
even entered college had the ociiirunity college not been available. Paying 
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haed to this finding and allowing it to stinolate these colleges to 
corrective action, however, csould potentially pay big dividends for than and 
the state and local govemDonts y^ch provide most financing for this 
growing sector of education. 

One of Riscarella and Terenzini's findings should enooureigB ccxnounity 
college officials — their finding of no s^pparent disadvantage related to 
attending a two-year cccinunity college for students who suooessfully 
transfer to a four-year institution. As Pascarella and Iterenzini suggest, 
the transfer process needs to be iraproved. An ataundanoe of available 
reseanii and esq^erienoe indicates nuch can be done to iafaxive student 
retention, so there is potential for these colleges to overoane the 
"OcEnunity College Dii^^Ssfantage." Included should be enveloping proxy 
residential experienoes for ccnrauters. The effectiveness of the SOTA 
(Students Older Than Average) Group oono^Jt at the university of Ttexas 
demonstrates this can be done. R^idenoe verbis ncav-residenoe is not the 
key factor, but rather the kinds of e>qperienoe the college residence can 
promote. 

One group of tw:>-year colleges was especially done a disservice by 
Pascarella and Tereaizini. Though sanall in nuEnber, the two-year independent 
residential liberal arts colleges were •'painted" fcy the authors with the 
same broad brush used for the cccinunity colleges. Such colleges, Whdch 
specialize in beginnings and transfer to four-year colleges, serve an 
iji|X)rtant function and contribute significantly to hi^ier education 
diversity in this country. For exanple, at iny oolle^ (Waldorf CJollege), 
over ninety percent of graduates transfer inmediately to a four-year 
institution. Furtt^ennore, recent research has indicated our graduates 
generally do better at the four-year institution academically than if they 
had enrolled initially at the four-year institution, and our student 
retention during the first two years ccnpares favorably to good foui^-year 
institutions. Such lack of recognition of the importance of this college 
group is forcing many of these two-year colleges to change frcw distinctive 
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mission colleges to typical, average four-year liberal arts colleges. iSie 
demise of this college type will seriously erode the diversity of cur higher 
education system in this oountry, vAiich has always been seen ty many as 
amcng the most inixartant strengths of our higher education system. Ihis 
college type needs to be recognized, and a national study shoUd be 
conducted on how the <ten1se of this csollege type can be prevented. 
12. Advancing Minorities a nd the Raor 

Inportant points have already been made about this category of policy 
inplications, but more needs to be said. Research has shewn that, in terms 
of reducir^ employment and increasing job status and inocme, postseoondary 
education (and especially the bachelor's degree) is more inportant for 
minorities than for whites, and it is more inportant for black females than 
for black males. Cmversely, the employment penalties for not attending and 
persisting in college are greater for blacks (and e^secially black wccien) 
than for whites. Ihe research also points out the crucial positive role the 
black colleges continue to play in our society relative to employment 
factors. For exanple, Pascarella and Terenzini found evidence black 
colleges more often and more effectively encourage block wccen to enroll in 
majors typically linked to high-status careers. 

■mis research suggests the special previsions for black colleges in the 
federal Strengthening Institutions Program, the state and institutional 
financial aid and recruitment programs focused on minorities, and 
^emmental policy and action related to affirmative actic»i and etjjal 
opportunity, should be omtinued and strengthened. Informaticsi canpaigns 
about the inportance of the college degree to minorities, and the success of 
the historically-black colleges, need to be rocunted and si^ported by 
governmental and/or private funds. 

ReoenUy, we have heard that the college-going rate of black males has 
begun to decline. Ihese are largely first-generation college students and 
many appareartly wonder if college is worth the time and effort, e^ecially 
when scwe college graduates cannot find jobs and many of those enteriig 
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servicse careears do not earn high inoones. We need to begin college 
encJouragesDoent programs early, in elementary xtool. Mca« effective career 
cjounseling programs focusing on the needs of, and cf^ortunities fca:, 
minorities and the poor are called for. 

13. mcreasina t tr ft^rP'TTm TftadP.rship 

mny findings pertaining to the selection of sex-atypical majors and 
careers by wanen have been idaitified. Wcroen have a greater return frcm the 
bachelor's degree than do laen; and a college-educated mother prcsbably exerts 
a positive influence on her dau^ter's selection of a sex-atypical 
major/oocL^jation, as does attendance at a wcroen's college, vanen faculty as 
mentors, strong role models oriented in that direction at coeducational 
institutions, attendance at a selective college, and, to a smaller degree, 
leadership roles in extracurricular activities. VJhen these findings are 
related to the g^ieral finding that wcmen (including college-educated wcraen) 
azB much over-r^aresented in low^ying, lew-status service fields and iruch 
underepresented in terms of ooci^jationed status and attainment, the policy 
inplications beocroe clear. What is needed for wonen is analogous to what is 
needed for minorities and the poor; leadership training is not the answer. 
In addition, the wcroen's colleges should be open and vital. 

14. inoorporati nQ a Global Culture MaTtalitv 

Naisbitt and Aburdene contend that over the next few decades the world 
will beocroe in effect a "global village." Increasingly, esnnplcyees will be 
workii^ with people from other cultures in their work, dealing with 
custcciers fran other cultures, and experiencing a multi-cultured work 
environment. Such a trend has major policy inplications for aiployers and 
OD[ployees, and presumably college is preparing students for such change. 
Pascarella and Iterenzini's research findings related to authoritarianism, 
dogmatism, ethnooentrism, social and political attitudes and values, 
religious attitudes a«a values, etc. relate to such necessary d^ange. 
However, this eirea of conoem~<30lleges taking the lead in developing a 
"global culture" mentality— was largely not addressed by th9 research 
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literature. ISxiB absence of research in and of itself suggests policy 
inplications. Having the Peace CJoetrps, foreign study programs, foreign 
stVKte>nt prcjgrains, other-culture c o ur s es, and foreign language oourses is not 
sufficient. Colleges nust begin to internationalize their curricula, 
including orientation oourses, western history/civilization and literature 
oourses, mthesoatics and science oourses, etc. 

15. Brimim AW; a i^jf^my of the Arts 

Research reviewed by Pascarella and Teremini suggests that college 
education does contribute to exposure, a^:|5rBciations, values, and kncwledge 
related to the arts. Increasingly, aooording to Naisbitt and Atwrdene, the 
everyday world will intersect with the fine arts environment. One cannot 
divorce the oociqjational world frcm the avocational world. Hjdn. more can 
and should be done in preparing students for this culturaU. dhange. 

CSorporaticaTS, media and even the government give more recognition to 
the Olynpics and national athletic chanpicnships than to the arts. The 
balance needs to be righted. Included should be the establishment of a 
national service program in the arts, as an aJ.temative to national service 
in the military. Peace Cjorps, and Vista. 

16. Introducing a New Focus an Values and the Individual 

As we look back to Watergate, the HUD scandal, the savings and loan 
cMiacle, the junk bond fiasco, law suits about genetic engineering, and 
other sajch ha^^penings, the iirportance of values in the work place is 
increasingly being recognized. Naisbitt and Aburdene suggest a focus on 
values and the individual will bscciue preoninent during the 1990s. Too 
often college courses and programs have turned away frcm teaching about 
njoral (^elopnent, Vcilues and religion because of oonoems about First 
Amendment rights. But, we are not talking about indoctrination. Iteaching 
about religion is legcil at a public institution, and I believe desirable 
and necessary if students are to be equi^pped to think thrcu^ questicxis 
related to their values and philosophy of life. 
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Pascarella and Iterenzini x&port that college students eidiibit changes 
in attitudes and values that appeir not to be sinple rieflectians of trends 
in the larger society. Colleges need to lead the way in helping students 
develop ccnsisteiit and healthy philosophies of life that are world- and 
cultures-oriented, and govemraent and oollege policies need to be openly 
supportive of such an eo|*asis. 

Institutional Practioe Policy iHPlications 

Hhe findings of Pascarella and Ifcrenzini also surest a number of 
institutional practice policies, scroe of which have alrea«^ heen msitioned. 
let ne just mention a few that are directly suggested by their findings. 

1. Maturity of Career Ihin kincf and Planning 

Athletes and sane other categories of students were fc«nd to be lacking 
in maturity of career thinking and planning. Ihe authors point to a body of 
evidence that career development courses can assist in overocming this 
prx±)lem, and suggest sane of the desirable characteristics for such 
courses. For exanple, students need to knew the potentially serious 
cosnsequences of transferrin? to another four-year college. Initial college 
choice is also an inportant part of this, as fcund in a FTPSE Better 
Infonnaticsi for Student ClKjioe of College project I participated in during 
the late seventies. MUch more can be dene to help students make the college 
choice that is "best" for thesn. 

2. Woii: Experien ce ixirina Oolleoe 

college work study and internship programs are desirable, if they do 
not involve too many hours of woric each week and relate to the students' 
major. (Pascarella and Terenzini r^rt findings that over 28 hours of 
esqployment each weesk tend to adversely affect student perfonnance.) Work 
e3<perience has been found to have positive itqpacts on career choice and 
success. We also need to get students out there in the professional field 
on a tryout/cbservational basis earlier in their college careers. 
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3. intfiractlogi with Faculty Programs 

Infonnal interaction between faculty and students cutside the 
classrocm, and e^)ecially the quality of that interaction, has been shewn to 
have pc3sitive effects on student retention and academic acMevonent, and on 
career ctoioe. Organized support progrsms and iricsentives can help inprove 
both the frequency and quality of such interactions. Many things can be 
dc»ie to motivate faculty participation in this effort, and they do not all 
cost money. 

4. Career CiK3ioe 

The degree of uncertainty about cxie's academic major tends to be 
related to withdrawal from college. Support programs, with a variety of 
resource materials available, are needed to help students clarify and 
strer^then their naj or/career decision? so are having faculty and 
practitioners share what it means to be a mathanatician, a psyciKjlogist, a 
socicil worker, etc. 

5. Grade Ref ineaoent 

A small, positive relationship between college grades and occupational 
satisfacticxi has consistently been found. When potential ocxifounding 
influences have been oexitrolled, however, those correlatioTS have typically 
reduced to zero. Attempts need to be madr. on eacii caii|3us to ijcprove the 
consistency, validity, and reliability of the grades given within eacii 
program and across the institution. Willingness to meet institutional 
reguiresnents is key. 

6. ccny)anv Visitaticsi Programs 

Attending a college with high geographical and social proximity to the 
cccpany has been found to lead to a higher entry job level and better 
subsequent prxanoticn. Other things being equal, an individual acquires an 
advantage in terms of career mobility by being from a college familiar to 
the ccc¥>any. A college visitaticxi program, as well as internship programs, 
can ccHTtribute to such familiarity. 
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7. E>gtracurricmar Pxxmm IW^qtotion 

Althcjugh the net effects are nest large, participaticn in various types 
of extracurricular activities is iicportant for career suooess, including 
leadership in such activities. Students must not overtio such participatim 
in tenns of tiane and energy, however, or the effect of participaticn oculd 
becane negative. Good advice, en-xurageroent and sujpfxsrt related to 
extracaarricular participaticn is a key ingredient to suooess. 

In Closing 

IheiB are a number of iafjortant policy inplications of Pascarella's and 
Iterenzini's findir^ related to careers, I have only briefly touched c»i 
them in this presentaticn and have not even referred to scroe of the possible 
iuplications. Ihese inplicaticns will becxtae even nore obvious, and shew 
more clearly what can be done to help at the institutional level, if they 
are effectively integrated with the bmad array of f indii^ covered in a 
conprehensive manner by the other chc^Jters in Bascarella and iterenzini's 
book, which pertain to student perscml changes brau^t about through 
experiences during college. Those who influence and shape college and 
university policies, and hi^var educaticxi policies at the state and federal 
levels, have Duch of inportanoe to learn frcm the findings of Pascarella and 
Terenzini 
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